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THE  DANCER 

I  will  not  dance : 
I  say  I  will  not  dance. 

Your  audience,  pah,  let  them  go  home  again, 
Sleek,  ugly  pigs.    Am  I  to  hop  and  prance 
As  long  as  they  will  pay, 
And  posture  for  their  eyes,  and  lay 
My  womanhood  before  them  ?    Let  them  drain 
Their  porter  pots  and  snuffle — I'll  not  stay. 

For  he  is  dead: 

I  tell  you  he  is  dead. 

My  God,  did  you  not  hear  me  say  it 

Twice  already  ?  I  held  his  groaning  head 

In  these  remembering  arms, 

And  cursed  the  charms 
That  could  not  stop  his  going.    Must  I  bay  it 
Like  a  dog  to  you  ?  Quit  your  alarms  ! 

They  shout  and  stamp  ? 
Then,  let  them  shout  and  stamp, 
Those  booted  hogs  and  lechers — Fm  away 
To  sit  beside  my  dead.  O  God,  you  tramp 
Upon  me  too,  and  twine 
More  sorrows  round  me  than  are  mine 
With  holy  unconcern  .  .  .  Don't  bar  my  way, 
Tm  going  to  my  dead  .  .  .  Ah-h-h,  stamping  swine  ! 

James  Stephens. 

Courtesy  The  Macmillan  Co. 


RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

C.  Yarnall  Abbott 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DANCE 

Ruth  Cramer 

Thou  shalt  again  be  adorned  with  tabrets,  and  shalt 
go  forth  in  the  dance  of  them  that  make  merry." 


IT  is  the  opinion  of  a  teacher  in  New 
York,  who  has  founded  a  school  of  In' 
terpretative  Dancing,  and  whose  opin- 
ions  I  have  always  valued,  that  dancing  in 
itself  is  not  a  natural  expression.  She  claims 
that  while  one  may  express  the  emotions 
instinctively  with  the 
arms  and  upper  body, 
when  the  whole  body  is 
brought  into  play  as  a 
means  of  expression,  it 
becomes  at  once  forced 
and  unnatural,  rather 
than  instinctive  and  spon' 
taneous.  With  this  the' 
ory,  however,  I  cannot 
agree,  since  it  is  unrea' 
sonable  to  believe  that 
an  emotion  would  find 
expression  in  the  same 
way  in  any  two  people, 
any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  one's  self.  What 
might  inspire  or  induce 
me  to  dance  at  one  time, 
might,  on  another  occa' 
sion,  fill  me  with  an  ecstacy  far  too  deep 
for  any  expression.  To  me,  to  dance  means 
only  one  thing,  it  means  that  I  am  happy, 
that  I  must  dance  because  of  the  exuber- 
ance of  happiness  "within  me,  for  dancing 
is  a  fantasy,  a  thing  to  express  the  lighter, 
happier  mood;  too  light  perhaps  for  the 
deepest  joy  and  not  at  all  a  thing  for  sor' 
row,  where  it  becomes  unnatural. 

When  I  think  of  dancing,  I  think  of  it 
in  the  abstract,  a  thing  of  freedom,  almost 
wild  and  untamed,  unfettered  by  conven' 
tions  and  the  technique  of  schools.  Before 


me  are  dryads,  little  Botticelli'like  creatures 
amid  woodland  scenes,  slim  figures  in  the 
moonlight,  children  dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
all  responding  to  an  innate  rhythm  and  the 
joy  of  being  that  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
Infinite.  Now  and  then  I  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dance  in  the  real' 
ity.  It  lies  perhaps  in  the 
exquisite  softness  of  Miss 
Duncan's  young  girls  or 
the  abandon  and  sheer 
madness  of  Pavlowa's 
"Baccanale"  which  I 
could  see  again  and  again 
and  always  with  the 
same  thrill.  Its  spirit  is 
so  untamed,  so  untama' 
ble,  impressing  me  at 
times  as  would  the  danc- 
ing of  a  child,  untaught 
and  rather  crude,  it  is 
true ;  but  with  inherent 
rhythm  and  charm. 

There  is  nothing  more 
inspiring,  more  exhilarat' 
ing  than  music,  and  it 
has  been  through  the  inspiration  of  beau' 
tiful  music  that  Miss  Duncan's  work  has 
given  us  something  enduring,  that  which 
no  other  exponent  of  the  dance  has  ever 
been  able  to  give. 

There  are  schools  and  schools  without 
number,  where  one  may  learn  to  dance,  but 
there  is  no  school  or  training  great  enough 
to  make  a  dancer  unless  the  spirit  of  the 
dance  is  so  innate  and  the  desire  for  its  ex' 
pression  so  imperative,  that  to  dance  is  as 
necessary  for  happiness  as  the  gift  of  song 
is  to  the  lark. 
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THE  FOLK-DANCE 

Roberta  Kollock 


THE  folk-dance  is  the  dance  of  the 
people;  the  dance  of  the  soil;  of  the 
wind,  sky,  sun  and  of  the  great  out' 
ofdoors.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
modern  dance  as  the  old  folk'tale  bears  to 
recent  literature,  or  the  folk-song  to  up-to- 
date  ragtime.  It  is  free,  sparkling,  sponta- 
neous and  full  of  the  vigor  of  the  earth.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion for  the  peasant,  for  the  child  of  nature, 
for  him  who  lacked  the  ability  to  write  a 
poem,  to  sing  or  to  paint  and  so  would  let 
his  legs  aid  his  artistic  instinct  and  supple- 
ment his  tongue.  You  remember  "Alta 
Troll"? 

"Ah,  the  dance  in  olden  days 
Was  a  pious  act  of  faith : 
Dancing  then  was  worship  too, 
It  was  praying  with  the  legs." 

While  the  folk-dance  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  religious  celebration  of  long  ago,  in  a 
pagan  sense  it  is  "praying  with  the  legs." 
It  is  the  speech  of  the  Great  God  Pan;  it 
is  worship  of  the  elements ;  the  salutation 
to  Mars,  and  the  welcome  to  Goddess 
Spring.  The  pleasure  in  folk-dancing  lies 
in  its  performance,  not  in  beholding.  The 
dancer  leaps  and  springs,  crouches  or  runs, 
filled  with  the  joy  of  activity  for  its  own 
sake.  He  has  no  conscious  thought  of  grace 
and  takes  little  heed  of  his  audience.  His 
body  creates,  as  though  for  the  first  time, 
the  story  of  the  dance,  in  which  every 
phase  of  life  is  illustrated. 

I  am  sure  you  know  the  little  Danish 
Dance  of  Greeting,  very  primitively  simple, 
in  which  the  dancer  gravely  bows  to  his 


partner,  and  as  gravely,  claps  his  hands  in 
token  of  his  joy  at  this  pleasant  meeting; 
after  which  the  two  join  hands  and  skip 
away  in  the  merriest  of  frolics.  To  balance 
this  is  the  Swedish  May-Day  Dance  of 
Farewell.  Here  the  partners  shake  hands, 
singing  "Goodbye,  goodbye,  dear  friend, 
well  meet  again  some  day,"  and  blithely 
proceed  to  a  new  partner:  a  forerunner  of 
our  present  "Nantucket"? 

The  greatest  of  Spring  Dances,  the  Eng- 
lish Maypole  Dance,  is  danced  each  year 
in  May  at  Central  Park  and  Prospect  Park, 
where  the  children  of  New  York,  clad  in 
•white,  wind  the  gay  streamers. 

Autumn  is  represented  by  the  very  signi- 
ficant Swedish  harvest  dance  "Reap  the 
Flax,"  depicting  in  its  various  movements 
the  reaper  as  he  pulls  the  flax  from  the 
ground,  tosses  it  upon  the  hackle,  pulls  it, 
spins  it,  weaves  it  into  linen  and  then  in 
the  evening,  disports  himself  in  the  new 
cloth  the  flax  has  given  him.  While  this 
dance  represents  the  Swedish  work-a-day 
world,  for  real  enthusiasm  and  good  fel- 
lowship, see  the  rollicking  square  set  of 
that  country  "Gustaf  s  Skcil,"  with  the 
free  hand  salutation  and  the  genuine  ring 
to  their  toast,  "A  good  health,  a  good 
health  to  Gustaf."  Then,  too,  the  occupa- 
tions are  well  remembered  in  this  form  of 
dance.  The  sailor  has  his  Hornpipe,  the 
Dutchman  his  Windmill  Dance,  while  the 
everyday  life  of  the  common  folk  is  danced 
out  in  the  Shoemaker,  Tailor,  Washing-the- 
clothes,  Oxen  driving,  or  Mountain  climb. 
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LADA 

Norman  Butler 


a  persian  dancer 
Alvin  Langdon  Coburn 


ing  dance,  and  sent  down  into  history  as 
clearly  as  though  sung  by  the  poet  or 
painted  by  the  artist. 

Every  country  has  its  folk-dances.  The 
Scandinavians  seem  to  be  the  most  abun' 
dant  as  well  as  most  specific  in  their  por- 
trayals.  Italy  has  her  Tarentella  and  Rus' 
sia  the  Komarinskaia,  a  wild,  weird  national 
dance  characteristic  of  their  fiery  energy. 

The  Morris  Dances  of  England  have 
lately  become  popular  in  the  aesthetic  folk 
movement:  The  Irish  Jig  needs  no  intro- 
duction,  and  who  is  there  with  a  drop  of 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins  who  will  not  be 
thrilled  at  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  bare  knees 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  Sword  Dance  ? 

America  has  no  legitimate  folk-dance. 
Our  authors  and  musicians  are  endeavor- 
ing  to  build  up  a  folk-lore  for  America  from 
the  Indian  myths  and  traditions,  and  well 
may  we  turn  to  the  Redman  for  the  Amer- 
ican  folk-dance.  Surely  their  dances  of  war, 
peace,  hunting  and  counsel,  are  as  drama- 
tically full  of  meaning  as  those  of  the  old 
■world.  Among  the  Californian  Indians  is 
found  the  Dance  of  Marriageable  Maidens, 


and  this  perhaps  comes  as  near  as  any  other 
to  being  a  typical  American  folk-dance. 
Early  in  the  Spring,  the  girls  of  marriage- 
able age  bring  out  their  dowries  of  blan- 
kets and  pottery,  and  placing  them  in  a 
heap,  dance  about  them  for  three  days, 
stopping  but  a  short  time  to  eat  and  sleep. 
Any  Indian  maiden  who  is  unable  to  dance 
this  length  of  time,  is  considered  unfit  for 
marriage,  while  the  best  dancers  have  their 
choice  of  the  eligible  young  men.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  Indian  Brave  makes  no  mis- 
take in  selecting  as  his  squaw  the  best  dan- 
cer. Her  power  of  endurance  and  strength 
is  most  surely  shown  at  this  trial,  and  both 
qualities  are  essential  in  an  Indian  wife.  The 
dance  also  demonstrates  her  self-controL 
power  of  co-ordination,  sense  of  rhythm — 
which  is  the  musical  term  for  orderliness 
— her  vigor,  love  of  beauty  and  of  the  open, 
and  her  sense  of  balance  and  proportion. 
In  our  public  schools,  these  elemental 
dances  are  taught  to  immigrant  children,  to 
inculcate  into  them  the  characteristics  for 
which  the  Brave  sought  in  the  Dance  of 
the  Marriageable  Maidens. 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  LENS 

Walter  G.  Wolfe 


IF  I  describe  just  what  happens  when  a 
piece  of  glass  is  polished,  you  will  read' 
ily  realize  the  danger  of  touching  the 
surface  and  you  will  appreciate  how  to 
protect  your  valuable  lens. 

When  a  lens  is  ground  with  emery,  its 
surface  represents  countless  valleys  and 
peaks.  However  fine  the  ground  surface 
may  be,  the  pits  and  peaks  remain  in 
greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  worker.  Theoretically,  the 
tops  of  the  peaks  must  be  rubbed  off  until 
they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pits.  There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to 
whether  these  tops  are  cut  off  or  pushed 
over  to  fill  up  the  pits.  Now,  glass  is  pol- 
ished in  several  ways:  by  sticking  on  to 
the  grinding-tool  cloth,  silk,  cashmere  or 
paper;  by  a  tool  made  of  pitch,  resin,  wax, 
putty,  or  lead,  using  as  a  polishing  medium 
rouge  (oxide  of  iron)  putty  powder  (oxide 
of  tin)  and  by  fluoric  acid  also.  I  have 
used  all  methods — the  quickest  is  cloth 
and  rouge — the  slowest  and  truest — wax 
and  putty  powder.  Pitch  and  rouge  are 
very  fine  and  cut  nicely.  My  opinion  is 
that  cloth  polishing  with  rouge  really  buffs 
or  burnishes  the  peaks.  Pitch  and  rouge,  I 
believe,  cut  off  the  tops,  for  you  may  pol- 
ish  on  pitch  a  considerable  time  before  any 
appreciable  result  is  seen,  then  suddenly  it 
appears  polished  all  over. 

Now,  in  the  polished  surface  of  a  lens 
(other  things  being  equal)  depends  its  speed 
or  rapidity.  The  more  expensive  your  lens, 
the  higher  and  more  delicate  is  the  polished 


surface.  A  surface  that  looks  bright  to  the 
ordinary  observer  may  be  quite  dead  to 
the  expert.  Never  use  chamois — better 
take  emery  cloth,  it  will  ruin  your  lens 
quicker.  A  chamois  skin  will  cover  your 
surface  with  numerous  fine  lines  and 
scratches  and  repeated  rubbing  in  this 
way  will  convert  your  lens  into  a  ground 
glass.  Far  better  to  have  a  good  dig  or  deep 
scratch  than  a  dull  surface,  for  the  per' 
centage  of  light  absorbed  by  one  or  two 
scratches  is  nil  as  compared  with  the  dull 
surface  produced  by  improper  wiping.  Dust 
off  lightly  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  then 
carefully  wipe  with  an  old,  clean  linen 
handkerchief.  The  best  way,  however,  is 
to  dust  with  this  brush  and  wipe  with  a 
lens  paper  made  from  Japanese  dogwood, 
this  being  one  of  the  few  woods  contain- 
ing  no  silica.  Silica  is  a  component  part  of 
glass,  and  if  you  rub  your  lens  with  a  me- 
dium containing  silica,  the  result  is  obvi- 
ously harmful.  Contrasts  of  heat  and  cold 
will  cause  a  lens  to  sweat  and  dry  off,  and 
will  often  produce  stains.  If  this  becomes 
serious,  never  let  anyone  but  the  original 
maker  polish  your  lens.  By  not  being  equip- 
ped with  tools  of  identical  precision,  any 
other  optician  might  ruin  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  but  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing tools  to  duplicate  the  exact  curves  is 
practically  prohibitive. 

So,  be  careful  with  your  lens  and  when 
you  are  tempted  again,  never,  never  yield 
to  chamois  skin. 
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PARNASSUS 

Edward  R.  Dickson 


DANCER 

Paul  L.  Anderson 


YOUNG  BACCHANTE'S  HYMN 


Dionysus!  Dionysus!  Dionysus  ! 

By  the  throes  of  thy  Mother  and  her  swift 

travail, 
Out  of  the  waters,  where  they  shimmer  pale, 
Rise,  Woman-fleshed,  twice  born  of  dew  and 

fire, 
And  lead  the  sacred  dance  of  Earth's  desire: 
Evohe!  Evohe!  Evohe! 

The  tendrils  of  the  vine  shall  cling  to  thy  hair ; 
Passionate  lips,  like  grapes,  shall  be  crushed 

for  thee; 
Dionysus !  fairer  than  Apollo  is  fair, 
Youngest  of  the  gods  who  waitestwondrously 
To  give  the  land  new  youth  and  love  anew, 
O  Woman-souled,  twice  born  of  flame  and 

dew, 
Dionysus!  Dionysus!  Dionysus! 


O  wisest  above  wisdom !  More  than  god, 

Who  hast  in  thee  the  life-breath  of  the  sod 

And  art  the  eternal  fruitfulness  of  Earth ! 

Teach  now  the  virgins  new  virginity, 

How  love  an  endless  maidenhood  shall  be 

With  Earth's  abundance  and  the  brave  Sea's  mirth ! 

O  Woman-worshipped,  born  of  dew  and  fire, 

Lead  us  the  sacred  dance  of  our  desire ! 

Evohe!  Evohe!  Evohe! 

Dionysus! 


Salomon  de  la  Selva 


["] 


the  dancers 
Gertrude  Kasebier 


TYPOGRAPHICA 

Edited  by  Frederic  W.  Goudy 


Gothic  Uncial 
mss.  hand 


Lombardic 


In  1470  Nicolas  Jenson,  a  Frenchman, 
settled  in  Venice  and  began  printing  there, 
cutting  the  fine  fount  of  Roman  type  which 
has  been  the  inspiration  for  all  good  types 
since.  It  was  the  first  Roman  type  of  dis- 
tinction, and  of  great  beauty.  The  letters 
are  bold  and  in  perfect  sym- 
metry  and  accord  in  conv 
bination.  Jenson  had  an 
instinctive  sense  of  that 
exact  harmony  so  neces- 
sary  in  types,  the  result 
of  an  intent  on  legibility 
rather  than  conformity  to 
a  standard.  His  inspiration, 
no  doubt,  was  some  fine 
manuscript  book,  but  real' 
izing  that  between  hand' 
writing,  where  every  repe- 
tition of  a  letter  took  on  a 
subtle  quality  of  difference, 
and  print,  where  every 
repeated  letter  was  in  fac 
simile;  he  conceived  his 
alphabet  as  forms  cut  in 
metal  and  used  his  models 
for  suggestion  only.  Before 
the  end  of  the  1 5th  century 
his  types  had  a  wide  repu' 
tation  as  the  "true  Vene' 
tian  characters." 

Jenson  was  followed 
by  Torresano,  Ratdolt, 
Renner,  Aldus,  etc.,  all  of  whom  used  types 
differing  but  little  from  Jenson's,  mostly  in 
the  minor  graces,  but  all  were  strong  and 
readable.  As  time  passed  and  printers  and 
founders  forgot  or  disregarded  the  tradi- 
tions of  beautiful  forms  and  created  new 
types  by  copying  copies  of  copies,  the  his' 
tory  of  typography,  for  the  next  two  hun' 
dred  years,  is  the  history  of  its  decadence. 

With  the  spread  of  printing,  new  letter 
designs  were  needed,  and  it  would  seem  that 


Black-Letter    Gothic  Minuscule 
mss.  hand      type  of  first  printing 


&aa 


Semi-unical  forms 
7th-9th  centuries 


TyDe  of  Nic. 
Jenson,  1471 


app 


"Caslon"  Old 
Style,  1722 


a  new  tradition  would  have  developed 
naturally.  Had  printers  continued  to  de- 
sign and  found  their  types,  such  a  craft 
might  have  developed ;  but  when  the  pro- 
duction of  types  -was  assumed  as  a  craft 
separate  from  printing,  commercial  consid- 
erations supplanted  artistic 
needs,  and  it  was  not  until 
1722  when  William  Caslon 
cut  the  fine  fount  of  type 
called  "Caslon  Old  Style," 
still  known  and  largely  used, 
that  any  revival  of  early 
excellence  was  achieved. 
Caslon's  letter  was  based 
on  a  Dutch  model. 

Caslon  was  followed  by 
John  Baskerville  who  be- 
gan experimenting  with 
type  and  printing  in  1750. 
Towards  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  the  Italian 
Bodoni,  who  printed  at 
Parma,  exercised  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  types 
of  his  contemporaries.  His 
types  were  devoid  of  art- 
istic quality  and  so  regular 
and  precise  in  line,  that 
an  effect  of  monotony  was 
produced.  In  spite  of  their 
"preposterous  thicks  and 
thins,"  however,  Bodoni 
and  his  school  furnished  the  models  follow- 
ed by  most  typefounders  until  1844  when 
the  Chiswick  Press  of  London  revived  Cas- 
lon's  famous  fount,  and  founders  were  en- 
couraged to  cut  other  "old  style"  founts. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  freely 
some  letters  illustrating  roughly  some  of  the 
points  herein  mentioned.  I  will  attempt  to 
show  later,  several  type  designs  and  will 
point  out  what  constitutes  their  essential 
differences. 


Italian  Round  Hand 
Black-Letter,  1556 


"  Bodoni " 
(Modern)  1818 
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THE  EDITORIAL 

The  editor  will  not  intrude  upon  your  thoughts  on  this 
occasion .  .  .  And  now  '  'rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad. ' ' 


Things  As  They  Really  Are 

By  He  Who  Sees 

Won't  someone  come  to  the  rescue  of  Prof.  Car- 
dullo  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  P.  L.  A.  ? 
The  professor  boldly  writes  on  "  Diffusion  and  how 
to  produce  it,"  and  confuses  chromatic  with  spherical 
aberration.  But  why  should  I  relate  it  to  you  when 
American  Photography  contains  it  all  ? 

"Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon,"  but  whispering  winds  have  told  me 
that  many  pictorialists  are  determined  to  compete  in 
making  advertising  slogans  for  which  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  has  offered  such  fabulous  sums. 

With  more  of  the  analytical  eye  of  a  lens  than  the 
breadth  of  view  of  an  artist,  do  the  Cadbys  criticise 
Craig  Annan's  prints  in  Photo-Era.  It  is  the  old 
voice  of  the  critic  "You  must  do  as  I  do."  Oh,  well, 
that's  a  thrice-told  tale.  Annan,  my  hand ! 

"You  fill  me  with  too  many  fears;  I  know  that 
men  deceive."  But  I  am  not  deceiving  you  when  I 
say,  "Make  no  more  nudes  until  you  know  how" . . . 
Her  name  shall  be  nameless  until  she  sins  again. 


Electrically  flashed :  "Express  twelve-inch  Struss 
pictorial  lens  collect."  Answer:  "Supply  exhausted. 
Cannot  ship  before  next  week." 

Lurking  submarines,  cease  your  activities  and  let 
us  enjoy  a  visit  from  Coburn  now. 

Francesca  Bostwick  will  teach  the  class  in  Pictor- 
ial Photography  at  the  New  London  College  for 
Women.  Mrs.  Bostwick  is  a  student  of  Clarence  H. 
White  at  Columbia  University  and  is  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  new  spirit  of  progress  in  photography. 

The  next  issue  of  Platinum  Print  will  be  devoted 
to  New  Workers.  Pictorialists  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute, forwarding  stamps  for  return  of  prints.  The 
cover  will  be  by  Karl  Struss. 

Volume  2,  Number  3  will  reach  you  under  a  new 
name.  Won't  you  suggest  a  fitting  one  ?  The  insert 
must  interest  you.  Read  it  and  help  us  to  double 
our  circulation,  by  sending  the  blank  to  your  friend 
and  receiving  the  award  therefor. 

The  most  palatial  in  all  the  world  is  Herbert  & 
Huesgen's  store  in  New  York  where  all  things  en- 
tice and  honesty  prevails. 

And  my  supplication  shall  be:  "Replenish  my 
storehouse  of  patience  while  I  wait  at  Willoughby's 
counter." 

The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 
opens  in  October  with  increased  numbers  of  stu- 
dents. Many  of  its  first  graduates  are  now  estab- 
lished and  upholding  pictorial  photographic  stan- 
dards in  studio  work. 

Whenever  he  comes  to  New  York,  the  friends  of 
Thibaudeau  may  find  him  studying  antiques  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts. 

When  will  Porterfield  visit  us?  Won't  you  come 
and  see  our  subways  and  our  rushing  life  ? 

The  Berkshire  Photographic  Society  shows  signs 
of  vigorous  growth. 

Do  you  know  that  Burnham's  at  30th  Street  and 
Broadway  gives  ready  service  to  the  needs  of  pho- 
tographers ? 

"I  regard  your  publication  as  among  my  most 
beautiful  things"  writes  one  of  our  readers.  Thank 
you.  And  you,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

A  toast  ?  Then  let  it  be  to  Gomme  6=?  Marshall  of 
The  Little  Bookshop  Around  the  Corner,  New  York. 
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STRUSS  PICTORIAL  LENS 


! 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

LANDSCAPES  *  PORTRAITURE 
ARCHITECTURE  ,  MARINES 
PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

* 

SEND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  FOR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  No.  1 
FURTHER  PARTICULARS  FROM 

KARL  STRUSS,  5  WEST  3ist  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


AN  URGENT  APPEAL  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  PLATINUM  PRINT 

OUR  efforts  in  publishing  a  photo 
graphic  magazine  that  perplexes 
you  with  no  useless  data,  that  fur' 
nishes  ideals  to  the  ambitious  amateur, 
have  been  so  greatly  appreciated  by 
our  readers,  that  we  are  urged  to  have 
the  little  magazine  come  to  you  with 
greater  frequency  and  regularity.  To 
do  this  we  must  double  the  number  of 
subscribers  at  once.  We  must  double 
it  by  the  next  issue.  Every  Reader  is,  to 
become  a  Worker  and  here  is  the  plan. 
Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  with 
the  name  and  address  of  your  friend — 
a  new  subscriber.  Have  him  send  us 
a  Dollar,  or  better  still — take  it  away 
from  him  and  do  the  job  yourself,  and 

we  will  present  to  you  a  large  copy  of  the  above  picture  "La  Curiose" 

by  Clarence  H.  White.  Each  copy  will  be  signed  by  the  artist,  printed 

on  Art  Matte,  and  ready  for  framing. 

You  are  interested  in  keeping  alive  the  only  worth  'while  photo' 

graphic  magazine  in  all  the  world,  aren't  you?  Well,  deeds  count! 


"LA  CURIOSE'" 


To  Edward  R.  Dickson,  Editor  &  Publisher 

i  East  Twenty-ninth  Street 

New  York 


Date 


Please  enter  my  subscription  to  "Platinum  Print"  beginning  with  Vol.  No. 

for  which  I  enclose  One  Dollar. 


Name 

City 

Recommended  by 
Name 


Street__. 
State 


Address 


Place  your  camera 
close  to  your  subject, 
then  bring  the  lens  into 
focus  by  using  the 
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MADE  WITH    KODAK   AND   KODAK    PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

The  result  is  an  enlargement  at  first  hand,  the  object  being  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  picture  than  is  possible  without 
the  Portrait  Attachment. 

And  as  this  attachment  simply  brings  objects  close  by  into  perfect 
focus  at  given  distances,  without  making  it  necessary  to  give  more 
exposure,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  with  the  Kodak  Portrait  At' 
tachment,  thousands  of  small  objects  become  interesting  subjects  for 

your  Kodak. 

50  cents,  at  your  dealer' s . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AMATEUR'S  OWN  PAPER 

VELOX 


For  over  twenty  years  a  specialized  product, 

simple  to  handle,  absolutely  uniform,  and  having 

that  quality  that  adapts  it  to  his  negatives, 

Velox  is  the  Amateur's  own  paper. 

Ask  for  the  "Velox  Book." 
Free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 
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